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n Message froid the Secretary of CoucnTion 



Just a few months ago, President George W. Bush and the United States 
Congress issued a compelling challenge to our nation: to ensure that in this great 
land, no child is left behind. I takethat challenge seriously, and I takeit literally. 

M eeting that challenge will require the hard work and attention of parents, 
business leaders, concerned citizens, school administrators, and students. But 
morethan anyone, meeting that challenge will require the talent and dedication 
of America's teachers. As President Bush said recently, "We give our teachers a 
great responsibility: to shape the minds and hopes of our children. We owe them 
our thanks and our praise and our support." 

As a part of theiVo Child Left Behind Act, Congress issued another challenge to 
ensure that, bytheend of the 2005-2006 school year, every classroom in America 
has a teacher who is "highly qualified." After all, only with a talented teacher in 
every classroom will our students have the opportunity to excel. Will our nation 
meet the "highly qualified teachers" challenge? As this report explains, this chal- 
lenge will be met only if our state policies on teacher preparation and certification 
change dramatically. 

This report and information provided on an accompanying Web site 
(www.title2.org) meet the requirements of Title 1 1 of th e Higher Education Act, which 
created a national reporting system on thequality of teacher preparation. It pro- 
vides a wealth of new information on teacher quality in the United States. I hope 
it also serves as a useful guide as jurisdictions work to meet the requirements of 
the new law by placing a highly qualified teacher in every classroom. Most impor- 
tantly, I hope it serves as a helpful tool as all of our communities work to ensure 
that no child is left behind. 



Sincerely, 






Rod Paige 
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ITlEETinG THE HIGHLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS CHHLLEI1GE 

Executive Summary 



The Title II Reporting System 

Under the 1998 reauthorization of Title 1 1 of the Higher Education Act, the secretary of edu- 
cation is required to issue annual reports to Congress on the state of teacher quality 
nationwide. Meeting the Highly Qualified Teachers Challenge is the inaugural report on this 
important issue. The 1998 reauthorization also established a reporting system for states 
and institutions of higher education to collect information on the quality of their teacher 
training programs. Data collected under theTitle 1 1 reporting system are available at 
www.title2.org and include information on stateteacher certification requirements, the 
performance of prospective teachers on state I i censure tests and the number of teachers 
hired on temporary or emergency certificates. 

The Vital Role of Teachers in Leaving No Child Behind 

As President Bush said recently, "We give our teachers a great responsibility: to shape the 
minds and hopes of our children. Weowethem our thanks and our praise and our sup- 
port." Because of the vital role that teachers play in the lives of our children, theAfo child 
Lefi Behind Act requires that all teachersin core academic subjects be highly qualified by the 
end of the 2005-2006 school year. 

As part of thenew law, Congress defines highly qualified teachers as those who not only 
possess full state certification but also have sol id content knowledge of the subjects they 
teach. For example, beginning Fall 2002, all new elementary school teachers will haveto 
pass tests in subject knowledge and teaching skills in math, reading and writing, whilenew 
middleand high school teachers must pass rigorous subject-matter tests or have theequiv- 
alent of an undergraduate major, graduate degree or advanced certification in their respec- 
tivefields. As this report details, research suggests teachers with strong academic back- 
grounds in their subjects are more likely to boost student performance. 

TheTitle 1 1 reporting system reveals that states have a long way to go in meeting these 
requirements, largely because of states' outdated certification systems. M any academically 
accomplished col lege graduates and mid-career professionals with strong subject matter 
backgrounds are often dissuaded from entering teaching because the entry requirements 
are so rigid. At the same time, too many individuals earn certification even though their 
own content knowledge is weak. States' systems seem to maintain low standards and high 
barriers at thesametime. 
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A Broken System 



The data collected for this report suggest that schools of education and formal teacher 
training programs are failing to produce the types of highly qualified teachers that the 
No Child Left Behind Act demands. Some highlights from theTitlell reporting system: 

• Only 23 states to date have implemented teacher standards tied to their respective 
academic content standards for grades K-12. 

• Academic standards for teachers are low. On one popular teacher licensure test used by 
29 states, only one state set its passing score near the national average in reading, while 
15 set their respective passing scores below the25th percentile. On math and writing 
tests, only one state set its passing score above the national average. Not surprisingly, 
more than 90 percent of teachers pass these tests. 

• Forty-five states havedeveloped alternate routes into the profession to bypass some of 
the burdensome requirements of the traditional system. While performance on licen- 
suretests is higher among alternate route teachers than traditionally prepared teachers 
in most states, alternate routes are still larded with a variety of requirements. 

• States are increasingly relying on teachers who are hired on waivers and lack full certifi- 
cation (a practice that is to be phased out under the new law). Nationwide, 6 percent of 
teachers lack full certification, but the share of uncertified teachers is higher in high- 
poverty schools and certain fields likespecial education, math and science. 

Ensuring a Highly Quality Teacher in Every Classroom 

Data collected for this report, and outside sources, confirm that states havea long way to 
go in aligning their certification regimes with the requirements of the No Child Left Behind 
Act.\r\ order to comply with the new law, states and universities may well have to transform 
their preparation and certification systems, by basing their programs on rigorous academic 
content, eliminating cumbersome requirements not based on scientific evidence and doing 
more to attract highly qualified candidates from a variety of fields. 

Across the country, there are several promising experiments that recruit highly qualified 
candidates who are interested in teaching but did not attend schools of education and 
place them quickly into high-need schools, providing training, support and mentoring. If 
states are to meet the requirements of the No Child Left Behind Act these programs should 
become models for thefuture, as states make it less burdensome for exceptional candi- 
dates to find teaching positions in our nation's schools. 

In order to leave no child behind, we need a highly qualified teacher in every classroom. 
Clearly, states and universities have much work to do in theyears ahead. This report 
points the way. 
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InTRODUCTIOn 



Background on the Secretary’s Report 

Few adults are as important in the lives of children as teachers are. Ensuring that all stu- 
dents have access to highly qualified teachersisof paramount importance, especial ly for 
disadvantaged children. Fulfilling the promise of leaving no child behind rests on our abil- 
ity to staff our schools with the best teachers our nation can produce. 

Recognizing the vital rolethat teachers play, Congress recently required the secretary of 
education to issue an annual report on the state of teacher quality and teacher preparation 
in the 50 states. This isthefirstfull report submitted to Congress on these topics. 

This report contains a variety of data collected under the requirements of Title 1 1 of the 
Higher Education Act. Last amended in 1998, Title 1 1 requires three annual reports on 
teacher preparation. First, institutions of higher education are to report various data to 
states. These data indudethe pass rates on state certification and licensure examinations 
of students completing their teacher-training programs. 

Second, using reports from institutions of higher education as well as other sources, states 
are to report thefollowing information to theU.S. Department of Education: 

• State certification and licensure requirements for completers of traditional and alter- 
nate teacher preparation programs; 

• Statewide pass rates on the most recent state assessments of graduates of teacher 
preparation programs, pass rates disaggregated by institution, and quartile rankings of 
their institutions based on their pass rates; 

• The number of teachers on waivers or emergency and temporary permits; 

• Information on teacher standards and their alignment with student standards; and 

• Criteria for identifying low-performing schools of education. 

Finally, the secretary of education is to report to Congress on national patterns and their 
implications (thetopics of this document and related material found atwww.title2.org). 
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Outline of the Secretary’s Report 

This report attempts to do more than present the key findings from theTitle 1 1 reporting 
system. It also seeks to place thesefindings within thecontext of stateand federal policy 
and rigorous scientific research. H ere is a brief overview: 

Chapter One: "The Quest for H ighly Qualified Teachers." This chapter will provide a 
summary of the sweeping reforms enacted byth e No Child Left Behind Act, especially the new 
requirement that all teachers be "highly qualified" by 2005-2006. It also draws upon solid 
research to answer the question: What do we know about highly qualified teachers? 

Chapter Two: "Preparing and Certifying Highly Qualified Teachers: Today's Broken 
System and Its Alternative." Chapter Two investigates how teacher recruitment, prepara- 
tion and certification systemsin placetoday impede the development of highly qualified 
teachers and presents a more promising model for thefuture. 

Chapter Three: "Are States Doing Enough to Produce Highly Qualified Teachers? Lessons 
from theTitle 1 1 Reporting System." Chapter Three presents findings from theTitle 1 1 
reporting system, as well as rigorous evidence from other sources, about the "state of the 
states" vis-a-vis the preparation and certification of highly qualified teachers. 

Chapter Four: "Looking Forward: A Highly Qualified Teacher in Every Classroom." The 
concluding chapter presents some final insights into the state of teacher quality today and 
offers suggestions for states as they seek to meet the requirements of theiVo Child Left 
Behind Act to provide a highly qualified teacher in every classroom. 
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Chapter One 

The Quest for Highly Qualified Teachers 

The No Child Left Behind Act is the most fundamental transformation of federal education 
policy in at least 35 years. Upon its signing, President George W. Bush said: "Today begins 
a new era, a new time in public education in our country. As of this hour, America's 
schools wi 1 1 beon a new path of reform and a new path of results." 1 Congress signaled its 
support by passing the law by an overwhelming bipartisan majority. 

TheiVo Child Left Behind Act brings new thinking and new resources to the challenge of edu- 
cating all of the nation's children. Many of the new ideas and new funds are directed at the 
issue of improving teacher quality. Here is a snapshot of some of the most important ini- 
tiatives in this area: 

Teacher Quality State Grants: Under the new law, states and school districts will beeligi- 
blefor almost $3 billion in flexible grants to improve the quality of teachers and principals 
using research -based strategies. In return, districts must demonstrate annual progress in 
ensuring that all teachers teaching in core academic subjects are highly qualified. 

Reading First: This major new initiative is aimed at helping every student becomea suc- 
cessful reader bytheend of third grade. The president has requested $1 billion for this 
program in 2003. Most of these funds will support professional development in research- 
based reading instruction. 

Troops to Teachers and Transition to Teaching: Both programs seek to stream line the 
entry of talented mid-career professionals into the classroom through alternate routes to 
certification. 

Other formula-based programs will also provide substantial resources for professional 
development, including Title I ($11.4 billion proposed for 2003), Educational 
Technology StateGrants ($700 million) and the E ngl ish LanguageAcquisition State 
Grants ($665 million). Access to information about all U.S. Department of Education 
teacher qu al ity grants i s avai I abl e th rou gh a search abl e database at 
http://www.ed.gov/admins/tchrqual/learn/tpr/resources.html. 

In addition, the president's budget for 2003 calls for a major expansion of loan forgiveness 
for teachers serving in high-poverty schools, from the current maximum of $5,000 to a 
maximum of $17,500. 2 
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Demanding Highly Qualified Teachers 

These bold initiatives represent thefederal government's serious commitment to improving 
teacher quality. But perhaps the most dramatic policy shift in No Child Left Behind is the 
new requirement that all teachers of core academic subjects be "highly qualified." What are 
the consequences of this new requirement? For school districts receiving Title I funds, the 
consequences aredramatic and immediate. Starting in thecoming school year— that is, 
Fall 2002— Title I funds may not be used to hire new teachers in targeted assistance Title I 
programs who do not meet the definition of "highly qualified." Though final regulations 
are forthcoming, the Department has indicated that Title I schools using a schoolwide 
approach may not hire any new teachers to teach in the core academic areas who are not 
highly qualified. Schools using a pullout approach may not use their Title I funds to 
support teachers who do not meet the definition of "highly qualified." School districts 
that are out of compliance could lose their Title I dollars. 

Non-Title I schools will be affected as well. States must ensure that by the end of the 2005- 
2006 school year, all teachers teaching in core academic subjects must be highly qualified. 
In addition, states must ensure that districts make annual progress toward that end. 

With such large consequences at stake, understanding the definition of "highly qual ified" 
teachers becomes imperative. It isworth quoting part of theiVo Child Left Behind Act, Public 
Law 107-110, Section 9101(23). First, it establishes the defi nition of "highly qualified" for 
all teachers of core academic subjects: 

Theterm 'highly qualified' — 

(A) when used with respect to any public elementary school or secondary school 
teacher teaching in a State, means that— 

(i) theteacher has obtained full State certification as a teacher (including certifi- 
cation obtained through alternative routes to certification) or passed the State 
teacher licensing examination, and holds a licenseto teach in such State, except 
that when used with respect to any teacher teaching in a public charter school, 
theterm meansthat theteacher meets the requirements set forth intheState's 
public charter school law; and 

(ii) theteacher has not had certification or licensure requirements waived on an 
emergency, temporary, or provisional basis; 

Therefore, except for charter school teachers, all teachers of core academic subjects must 
have full state certification or licensure to be considered "highly qualified." But new teach- 
ers of coreacademic subjects face even stricter requirements: 

[Theterm 'highly qualified'— ] 

(B) when used with respect to— 
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(i) an elementary school teacher who is new to the profession, means that the 
teacher — 

(I) holds at least a bachelor's degree; and 

(II) has demonstrated, by passing a rigorous State test, subject knowledge and 
teaching skills in reading, writing, mathematics, and other areas of the basic 
elementary school curriculum (which may consist of passing a State-required 
certification or licensing test or tests in reading, writing, mathematics, and 
other areas of the basic elementary school curriculum); or 

(ii) a middle or secondary school teacher who is new to the profession, means 
that the teacher holds at least a bachelor's degree and has demonstrated a high 
level of competency in each of the academic subjects in which the teacher teaches 
by- 

(I) passing a rigorous State academic subject test in each of the academic sub- 
jects in which theteacher teaches (which may consist of a passing level of per- 
formanceon a State-required certification or licensing test or tests in each of 
the academic subjects in which theteacher teaches); or 

(II) successful completion, in each of the academic subjects in which the 
teacher teaches, of an academic major, a graduate degree, coursework equiva- 
lent to an undergraduate academic major, or advanced certification or creden- 
tialing; 

Notice that these additional requirements focus entirely on rigorous subject matter prepa- 
ration, demonstrated either through adequate performance on a test or through successful 
completion of a major, graduate degree, or advanced credential ing. Next, the law provides 
further detail on the defi nition of 'highly qualified' as it applies to existing teachers of core 
academic subjects: 

[Theterm 'highly qualified'— ] 

(C) when used with respect to an elementary, middle, or secondary school teacher 
who is not new to the profession, means that theteacher holds at least a bachelor's 
degree and— 

(i) has met the applicable standard in dause(i) or (ii) of subparagraph (B), which 
includes an option for a test; or 

(ii) demonstrates competencein all theacademic subjects in which theteacher 
teaches based on a high objective uniform State standard of evaluation that — 

(I) is set by the State for both grade appropriate academic subject matter 
knowledge and teaching skills; 
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(II) is aligned with challenging State academic content and student academic 
achievement standards and developed in consultation with core content spe- 
cialists, teachers, principals, and school administrators; 

(in) provides objective, coherent information about the teacher's attainment 
of core content knowledgein the academic subjects in which a teacher teaches; 

(iv) is applied uniformly to all teachers in the same academic subject and the 
same grade level throughout the State; 

(V) takes into consideration, but not be based primarily on, thetime the 
teacher has been teaching in the academic subject; 

(vi) is madeavailableto thepublic upon request; and 

(VII) may involve multiple, objective measures of teacher competency. 

Again, thefocusof the law is on "content knowledge." Congress has made it clear that it 
considers content knowledge to be of paramount importance. The law also implies, 
through these detailed definitions, that Congress suspects that current state certification 
systems are not doing enough to ensure preparation in solid content knowledge— other- 
wise the definition could have ended after subparagraph (A). As we will learn, from both 
research and theTitle 1 1 data, these concerns are well founded. 

What We Know about Highly Qualified Teachers 

By adding strict new mandates about "highly qualified" teachers, Congress indicated the 
importance of teacher quality in improving the nation's schools. By focusing its definition 
of "highly qualified" teachers on preparation in content knowledge, as opposed to compo- 
nents such as pedagogy or teaching practicums, it expressed its opinion of what matters 
most. Is teacher quality an important indicator of school success? Does content knowledge 
relate to academic achievement? Aren't other things, like methods courses or practice 
teaching, essential as well? Let usturn to the scientific evidence for guidance. 

Evidence That Good Teachers Matter 

For manyyears, research has found teacher quality to be a key determinant of student suc- 
cess. Large-scale studies suggest that teacher quality is moreclosely related to student 
achievement than other factors, such as class size, spending and instructional materials. As 
part of his landmark 1966 study, Equality of Educational Opportunity, sociologist James 
Coleman noted that among African American students, there was a correlation between 
student achievement and teachers' scores on vocabulary tests. Among students generally, 
however, Coleman found no discern able pattern. 3 
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But Coleman's evaluation was aggregated attheschool level, meaning important varia- 
tions among individual teachers and classrooms within thesame school were not meas- 
ured. In recent years, a new approach to measuring teacher quality has been developed, 
focusing on thevaluethat teachers provide to individual students in their classrooms. By 
testing students annually and comparing the growth of individual students and individual 
classrooms, research as can pinpoint the effect teachas are having on their students. 
Becausetheanalysis isfocused on learning gains, and not absolutetest scores, theinflu- 
enceof background characteristics like socioeconomic status can be parsed out. Not sur- 
prisingly, researchers have found that some teachers are much more effective than 
others. 

Value-added measures also pamit researchasto examinethecumulativeeffectsastringof 
high- quality vasus low-quality teachas can haveon student paformanceova sevaal 
years. Someof the best research on this subject has been done by statistician William 
Sandas in Tennessee. The state of Tennessee evaluates all of its teachers based on the 
learning gains individual students makewhilein their respective classrooms. Using this 
information, Sandas categorized the state's teachas into quintiles based on thepaform- 
anceof their students. As part of his research, he tracked two comparable sets of third- 
gradas: onegroup which had three successive teach as from thetop quintile, and the 
other that had three successive teach as from thebottom quintile. Bytheend of fifth 
grade, the set with the least effective teach as posted academic achievement gains of 29 
pacent, compared to gains of 83 percent by the set assigned to the most effective teach- 
ers— a gap of more than 50 pacent. M oreover, Sanders found that the effect was both 
additive and cumulative, denying students the full opportunities they might have had to 
acquire an excellent education. 

Similar studies in Boston and Dallas have confirmed thesefindings. According to some 
estimates, the difference in annual achievement growth between having a good teacher and 
having a bad teacha can be more than one grade level of achievement in academic pa- 
formance. The implication is that not only does teacha quality matter— it matters a lot. 
Students unfortunate enough to face sevaal bad teachas in a row face devastating odds 
against success. 4 

Evidence of the Importance of Verbal Ability and Content Knowledge 

Eva si nee the publication of the Coleman report, studies have consistently documented 
theimportant connection between a teacher's vabal and cognitive abilities and student 
achievement. Teachas' verbal ability appears to be especially important at the elementary 
level, pahaps because this is when children typically learn to read. Stanford University 
economist Eric Hanushek, who has conducted extensive academic literature reviews on 
teacha quality, said, "[P]ahaps the closest thing to a consistent conclusion across studies 
isthefinding that teachas who paform well on verbal ability tests do better in thedass- 
room [in boosting student achievement]." 5 
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M ore recent studies suggest that subject-matter background can also have a positive effect 
on student performance. Research has generally shown that high school math and science 
teachers who have a major in the subjects they teach elicit greater gains from their stu- 
dents than out-of-field teachers, controlling for student's prior academic achievement and 
socioeconomic status. These same studies also suggest that possessing an undergraduate 
major in math and science has a greater positive effect on student performance than certi- 
fication in those subjects. 6 Research has not always produced consistent results on the 
effects of teachers having a master's degree, but in the better designed studies the effects 
are weak, at best. 7 

Yet even as research demonstrates the importance of content knowledge, new data from 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) suggests that too many students, 
especially in the middle-school grades, have teachers who are not fully qualified in their 
subject areas. For example, in 1999-2000, 15 to 22 percent of middle-grade students in 
English, math and science had teachers who lacked a postsecondary major, minor or 
certification in the subject taught. In biology and life science, physical science and English 
asa Second Language(ESL) or bilingual education classes, thedata are even moretroubling. 
Between 30 and 40 percent of middle-grade students had teachers who lacked a major, 
minor or certification in these subjects. 8 

The Evidence on Pedagogy and Education Degrees 

Thisreport shows that verbal ability and content knowledge of teachers have been linked 
to higher student achievement, but what about other attributes, I ike knowledge of peda- 
gogy, degrees in education or amount of time spent practice teaching? After all, these are 
the requirements that makeup the bulk of current teacher certification regimes. 

There is a great deal of contention surrounding the evidence on these components, 
with somestudies linkingthese requirements to improved student achievement. However, 
the quality of many of these studies has been called into question. A report by the Abell 
Foundation evaluated approximately 175 studies spanning the past 50 years, all of which 
purported to demonstrate a connection between certification and improved student out- 
comes. The analysis found that virtually all of these evaluations were not scientifically 
rigorous, did not use generally accepted statistical techniques to gather data and relied 
too much on anecdotal evidence. 9 

Scientific evidence also raises questions about the value of attendance in schools of educa- 
tion. In a recent study, economists Dan Goldhaber and Dominic Brewer found that while 
certified math and science teachers outperformed those who lack certification (as meas- 
ured by their students' achievement), there was no statistical differencein performance 
between teachers who attended conventional training programs and received traditional 
teaching licenses versus those who did not completesuch programs and were teaching on 
emergency or temporary certificates. 10 
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Conclusion: The Challenge of Highly Qualified Teachers 

Asthischapter made clear, the federal government is serious about raising the quality of 
the nation's teaching force. And because the best available research shows that solid verbal 
ability and content knowledge are what matters most, it iscl ear that Congress wrote its 
definition of "highly qualified teachers" wisely. 

What are the implications of this new law for state policy? H ow can states design prepara- 
tion and certification systems that produce enough highly qualified teachers for every 
classroom? These and other questions will be answered in Chapter Two. 
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Chapter Two 



Preparing and Certifying Highly Qualified Teachers: 
Today’s Broken System and Its Alternative 



Introduction 

WhileChapter Oneexamined theresearch on highly qualified teachers, ChapterTwo 
focuses on systems of teacher preparation and certification. H ow can states make it more 
likely that every child will have a highly qualified teacher in his or her classroom? Are 
today's standard certification systems helping or hurting? The chapter begins with a brief 
history of teacher preparation and certification and then examines the effectiveness of 
today's system. Finally, this chapter proposes a more promising model for preparing and 
certifying tomorrow's teachers. 

A Brief History of American Teacher Preparation 

Briefly charting the history of teacher preparation is instructive in learning how the 
United States arrived at its current model. While state-approved teacher preparation pro- 
grams are the norm throughout the nation today, this has not always been the case. It was 
only after the Civil War that most states required teachers to pass a locally admin istered 
examination to receivea state certificate, typically including a test in basic skills, but also 
in U.S. history, geography, spelling and grammar. Still, the state role in teacher preparation 
was kept to a minimum, with no uniform approach to teacher certification applied in the 
19th century. Around theturn of thecentury, however, relatively small teachers colleges 
and departments of pedagogy at some of the nation's universities were converted into 
undergraduate and graduate schools of education. These revamped institutions developed 
specializations in fields such as school administration, curriculum development and edu- 
cational psychology. 11 

As historians David Angus and Diane Ravitch have argued, the creation of schools of edu- 
cation marked a turning point in the history of American education. Theformal establish- 
ment of schools of education had two reverberating effects: the division between class- 
room teachers and teacher educators, and theformalized split between pedagogy and the 
traditional disciplines of the liberal arts and sciences. 

Whereas history, English and science departments stressed the importance of subject-area 
knowledge for teachers, the new leaders of the teaching profession in schools of education 
and teacher colleges stressed the importance of courses in pedagogy and passing related 
tests. Authority over teacher certification was increasingly focused at the state level, and 
its substance was increasingly focused on thecompletion of teacher education programs. 
This replaced theformer system, which had emphasized local certificates and the passing 
of subject-matter examinations. Leaders in theteaching profession sought to boost the 
p rof essi o n al i m age an d p rest i ge of teach i n g, seek i n g to el evate i t to t h e statu s of I aw o r 
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medicine, by controlling entry into the teaching ranks through increasingly prescriptive 
statelawsand regulations. Did the reforms improve the prestige of theprofession and the 
qual ity of the teachi ng force? J udgi ng by today's data, it seems they did not. 12 

Today’s System: High Barriers, Low Standards 

As noted in Chapter One, research emphasizes the importance of recruiting teachers with 
solid content knowledge and verbal ability, but today's certification system seems to work 
against the recruitment of these individuals. Of course, many teachers aresmart and know 
their subjects well, but our system allows too many poorly qualified individuals into the 
classroom while creating barriers for the most talented candidates. 

While 99 percent of teachers possess bachelors' degrees and 52 percent have graduate 
degrees, according to recent data from the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES), only 38 percent have an undergraduate or graduatedegreein an academicfield 
outside of a school of education (T able 1). Even atthehigh school level, where most of the 
curriculum isfocused on theacademic disciplines, afull third of teachersin theUnited 
States lack a degree in an academicfield. 13 



TABLE 1 : PERCEnT OF FUll-TllllE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS UIH0 H1AJ0RED 
in UARIOUS FIELDS OF STUDY FOR A BACHELOR'S OR GRADUATE DEGREE, BY 
SELECTED SCHOOL HnO TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS: 1 998 


School characteristic 


Academic 

field 


Subject area 
education 1 


General 

education 


Other 

education 2 


All targeted public school teachers 3 


38 


18 


37 


7 


School instructional level 










Elementary school 


22 


9 


58 


11 


Middle school 


44 


22 


27 


7 


High school 


66 


29 


5 


1 


Combined 


55 


35 


8 


2 


Teaching experience 










3 or fewer years 


50 


11 


37 


2 


4 to 9 years 


41 


16 


39 


5 


10 to 19 years 


32 


20 


37 


11 


20 or more years 


36 


20 


36 


8 



■^Subject area education is the teaching of an academic field, such as mathematics education. 

2 Examples of other education fields are special education, curriculum and instruction, and educational administration. 

^Targeted public school teachers were full-time public school teachers in grades 1 through 12 whose main teaching assignment was in 
English/language arts, social studies/social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, or science, or who taught a self-contained classroom. 

Note: Percents are computed across each row but may not sum to 100 because of rounding. Majorfieldsof study were selected in the 

order of academic field, subject area education, other education and general education. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Teacher Survey on 
Professional Development and Training, 1998. 
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The same data reveal that the remaining 62 percent of teachers have degrees in education- 
related subjects, typically obtained through schools of education and teacher-training pro- 
grams. Historically, research suggests that students enrolled in schools of education are 
not as academically accomplished as other university students. Onesuch study, conducted 
by Education Week, tracked thetop quartileof 1992-1993 college graduates, and found that 
just 14 percent entered sometypeof teacher-preparation program, only 12 percent actually 
taught, and a mere 11 percent stayed in theteaching profession through 1997. 14 

Similar data from NCES also suggest that schools of education fail to attract the best stu- 
dents. For example, among college graduates who majored in education, just 14 percent 
had SAT or ACT scores in thetop quartile, compared to 26 percent who majored in the 
social sciences and 37 percent who majored in mathematics, computer science, or the nat- 
ural sciences. In contrast, 25 percent of uncertified teachers scored in thetop quartile on 
these tests, as did 33 percent of private-school teachers (Figure l). 15 

Why Teacher Training Programs Fail to Attract the Best Students 

Why are the best students the least likely to enter traditional teacher-training programs? 
There are several possible answers. Low pay compared to other high-skilled professions 
might be one answer. However, compensation in most private schools is lower than in pub- 
lic schools— yet nonetheless, on average, private schools are more effective at recruiting top 
students into teaching than public schools, despite the generally lower pay offered by these 
schools. 

Some of the difficulty with attracting the best students may lie with the rigidity of training 
programs and at least partial dissatisfaction among teachers with the content of such pro- 
grams. As University of Virginia assistant professor Frederick H ess observes, other profes- 
sions that employ highly qualified recent col lege graduates, such as management consult- 
ing or journalism, use a flexible approach to hiring, recruiting students from a variety of 
fields. However, schools of education firmly control the entry process into teaching, as 
most states require completion of a number of education school courses in order to quali- 
fy for certification. 

Also, there are significant opportunity costs associated with teaching that simply do not 
exist in other professions. Because thetypical undergraduate education major requires 
several semesters of courses, prospective teachers must decide relatively early in their aca- 
demic careers that teaching is thefield they wish to pursue. If they realizeduring their jun- 
ior or senior years that they wish to enter teaching, candidates typically have to enroll in 
oneto two years of graduate study and spend thousands moredollars on tuition, books, 
supplies and other expenses. 
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